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Live Research 


Industrial leaders are keenly alive today to the need of correct procedures for 
meeting unprecedented situations. They are eagerly reading about and listening to 
the experiences of others. Often this is fruitless. The plans being developed in other 
industries are nothing but the same old schemes. 

Consequently, at the present moment industry is looking for new thought. Its 
leaders are becoming convinced of the desirability of research in connection with 
personnel matters. 

Here lies a new opportunity for the graduate student and the professor. Those 
considering this June the problem of what subjects to pursue during the coming sum. 
mer and fall might well give heed to some of the unanswered questions of industry. 
Recent inquiries received by the Personnel Research Federation indicate that results 
of researches dealing with personnel will be eagerly sought out by business leaders, 
provided they contain material of merit. 

A few of the many personnel questions which might be answered by research are: 

What will be the effect of social legislation on present spread-work plans? 

Will workers now demand full time jobs at adequate pay, with the idea that those 
laid off will be taken care of by the Government? 

To what extent has an increase of output per worker coincided with the present 
depression? How will this added output of present workers affect reémployment? 

How can workers who have been out of private employment five years be re- 
trained? 

How much can workers share in management? How much do they actually 
contribute to the solution of management problems? 

What sort of ventilation is the best? 

The last question which concerns one of a dozen possible subjects connected with 
working conditions, suggests the possibility of coéperation of an engineer, a psychol- 
ogist and a physiologist in a study of modern ventilation systems. 

Research students in these and many other fields might well consider whether 
there is not some subject connected with personnel which might be worthy of their 
efforts. Personnel research at the moment is one of the livest types of research. 
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Paths to Industrial Peace 


HETHER the Wagner labor disputes bill is passed by Congress - 
\ \ or not, there is no doubt that coincident with business recovery, 

there will be a bumper crop of labor disputes. While some of 
the provisions of the bill unquestionably will stimulate these disputes, 
the bill provides machinery for their settlement. 

What are the forces causing disputes, and what can be done to check 
them? 

From the point of view of business, the AFL, which is back of the 
Wagner Bill, will receive most of the blame. Its aim is to improve the 
lot of the worker. To this end, it wants to expand its membership. 
Business, on the other hand, holds the view that the lot of the worker 
can best be improved through expanding business. 

There is little likelihood that these two opposing views can be recon- 
tiled. Business will therefore oppose, by every possible means, the 
strengthening of the AFL through increased membership. 

If asked the major cause of industrial strife, labor might reply: 
“Employee representation plans.” These plans, set up in large num- 
bers during the past two years, have been one of the stumbling blocks to 
greater increase in union membership. Doubtless growth of these plans 
is responsible for the Wagner Bill, which aims to outlaw them, what- 
ever that means. 

These plans are supposed to have, as their main aim, increased 
harmony in industrial relations. It will be noted that this main aim 
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does not include improving the lot of the worker, though that is sup. 
posed to result from increased harmony. 

By and large, .as these plans have operated in many companies, there 
is not much doubt that they have been very unsatisfactory, from the 
worker viewpoint. He has received very little improvement in his lot, 
and he has not been much happier in his relations with his employer, 

Our study of joint conferences shows this plainly, and also exposes 
the essential reason why these plans have been unsatisfactory. Man. 
agement, on the whole, has not appeared unwilling to grant proper 
requests, and employees have not, in general, made unreasonable 
demands. The essential failure, strangely, has been by the employees 
through not knowing how to present their case. (An exception is the series 
of conferences reported on in this issue, in which both management and 
men presented the issues well.) 

But the plans, by their very nature, give employees a taste of col. 
lective bargaining about their wages and working conditions. The fact 
that it is their own fault that they do not get a better break does not 
prevent them from blaming management. Insofar as it is due to poor 
negotiating ability, something the unions can supply, there is a distinct 
probability that in many cases, employee representation is merely an 
intermediate step toward affliated organization. 

Movement in that direction means strife. What can management 
do to reduce this hazard? It is alittle late now for them to start. But 
still they can do something. For two years, they have played with 
employee representation, using it to offset unionization. They have 
failed utterly to realize the social force they were generating, or to 
educate their employees in the part they are destined to play in a 
industrial democracy. 

To reduce the hazard, management must about-face in its attitude 
toward employees. It must realize that when these employees makea 
request, that request had better be given serious and intelligent con- 
sideration, even if it is badly presented, and therefore is easily turned 
aside by strategy or turned down by superior logic. 

Education of employees to make reasonable requests, based on suft- 
cient knowledge of management’s problems, is a long time process. 
That is why it is rather late to start now. But assuming that red 
business recovery does not set in for another six months, much can yet 
be done. 
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In spite of their bad experience with many employee representation 
plans, it is very evident from conference reports that employees in each 
company have a strong desire to control their own negotiations. This 
means that a representation plan, if properly run, might appeal to them 
more than international craft union, which might interfere with their 
autonomy. In many cases, it might be found that the federal local, or 
vertical union, would be the only type of organization which might 
draw them away from the employee representation plan. 

Animportant factor, perhaps, onthe side of industrial peace is the 
situation in the AFL, where the organization has not and cannot for 
some time settle its own policy of vertical vs. craft union, and the 
relation between international unions and the federal local unions. So 
long as this internal problem exists, unions cannot exert their full 
strength or expand their membership greatly. 

So there are potential forces for peace, if they are made use of in 
time. 

In American industrial democracy today, we may say that workers 
want a reasonably better break. They prefer to get it through peaceful 
employee representation negotiations. But if they cannot get it that 
way, they will look to AFL unions. If the AFL lets them down, they 
still have resort to Congress and state legislatures for enactment of 
punitive and restrictive legislation, such as the Wagner labor disputes 
bill, and the 30 hour week bill. 

Talleyrand once said “You can do almost anything to an army of 
bayonets, except sit on it.” Today it is unwise to attempt to sit on the 
American worker. 





While in many companies management 
and men can conduct joint negoti. 
ating conferences so badly that strikes 
result, the company whose methods 
are reported on here has an enviable 
record of smooth employee relations, 


Good Technique 
in Negotiating 


S A contrast to the employer- 
A employee joint negotiating 
conference, reported in the 
last issue of the Personnel Journal— 
which ended in a hopeless wrangle—I 
am analyzing here a series of well- 
conducted bargaining conferences. 
This series of conferences was con- 
ducted in a company well known for 
its excellent employee relations. So 
satisfied are the employees with the 
conference machinery that there is no 
prospect of unionization. The em- 
ployees have learned by experience 
that they can accomplish as much 
through the machinery at present 
set up as they can through any out- 
side federal or international union. 
The cornerstone of the manage- 
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ment’s policy is to consider com 
pletely and calmly every employee 
request. The employees, on the other 
hand, have been trained to avoid 
wrangles over minor issues, to prepare 
for conferences by analysing their 
real wants, and to bargain cour 
teously but persistently for what they 
really want, and for what they ca 
reasonably expect to get. 

The company representatives adopt 
the policy of asking time for consid 
eration of important issues. 
avoids many heated arguments. After 
due consideration, the company repre 
sentatives can come back with a “yes” 
or a “no” based on sound logic that 
the employee representatives Wi 
understand. It has often’ been found 
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that during this period of calm delib- 
eation by the management, the 
employees will modify the severity of 
their demands. 

The series of conferences I am 
analysing here took up the important 
question of the basic week on which 
their wages is calculated. Prior to 
the depression their wages were calcu- 
lated on the 48-hour basic week which 
they worked. But during the depres- 
sion the company in line with the 
share the work movement has cut the 
time worked to 36 hours per week 
and has cut the pay envelope accord- 
ingly. This has meant that many 
employees, particularly those making 
payments on houses, have been com- 
pled to slash their living expendi- 
tures substantially. 

Despite the knottiness of the prob- 
km both sides went into the discus- 
sion calmly. They defined the issues 
dearly in their own minds, and did 
not allow wrangles to develop over 
extraneous details. 


FIRST CONFERENCE 


A management _ representative 
opened by stating the Board of Direc- 
tors of the company had complied 
with a request of the employees that a 
committee be chosen to represent the 
directors in discussing the matter with 
theemployees. A committee of three 
had been designated, he said. 

The employees (having carefully 
mapped out their tactics in advance, 
Mcontrast to the method of the em- 
ployees in the conference reported on 
lst month) began by asking to have 
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the following four pertinent questions 
formally recorded in the minutes: 

1. Is this committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors? 

2. Are any members of the com- 
mittee directors? 

3. Are the members of the com- 
mittee empowered to act for the 
Board? 

4. Why does the management insist 
on maintaining a 48-hour basic work 
week? 

The first question had been an- 
swered by the management repre- 
sentative in his introductory remarks. 
The answer to the second was “no.” 

To the third, the management rep- 
resentative replied that the committee 
was not empowered to act for the 
Directors, but was authorized to rec- 
ommend to the Board, the action 
the committee felt to be appropriate 
based upon the discussion. 

The fourth question was the crux 
of the problem. The management 
was insisting that the weekly basic 
wage was to be regarded as the wage 
for 48 hours. If an employee was 
working 36 hours, he would therefore 
receive only three-quarters of his 
basic weekly pay. The employees 
were seeking to have their wages 
calculated on a 40-hour basic week. 
This would mean that for 36 hours 
work they would receive 36/40 or 
g/1o of the basic weekly pay. The 
first management _ representative 
stated that he did not know the 
reasons for retaining the 48-hour 
week, and that the best answer he 
could think of at the moment was 
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that the 48-hour week was a matter of 
tradition and history. He pointed 
out that years ago Saturday after- 
noons were worked and the 48-hour 
basic week represented 48 hours of 
actual presence on the job. Later 
employees were given Saturday after- 
noon off, and the number of hours 
worked reduced to 44 for which 
employees received 48 hours pay. 


PRESIDENTS AGREEMENT 


The employee delegate then cour- 
teously but firmly presented the 
argument that under the President’s 
recovery agreement working hours 
were. reduced to a maximum of 40 
hours per week, and that it was 
unlikely that the company would ever 
return to a 48-hour week or even to a 
44-hour week. It was therefore logi- 
cal that as 40 hours was now the nor- 
mal working week this should be used 
as the basic week for calculation of 
wages. 

The first management representa- 
tive replied that the present 40-hour 
week arrangement was a result of the 
depression and that he was not in a 
position to predict the ultimate effect 
on future hours of work. 

A second employee delegate in- 
quired as to whether it was not true 
that all previous depressions had 
resulted in lower work weeks, and 
stated that this being so, it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that the 
present depression would result in a 
shorter work week for industry in 
general. 

The second management repre- 


sentative replied that there was my 
such evidence. The second employee 
delegate asserted labor in gener 
seemed to be receiving reductions jn 
hours worked. Management repre. 
sentative No. 2 replied this resulted 
from efforts to provide work for mor 
individuals and did not establish the 
fact that the reduced hours of work 
would be permanent. 

He added that the important fact 
was the pay employees of this com. 
pany were receiving as compared with 
those in other industries. He pointed 
out wage earnings in other industries 
were back to 1917 levels, while rates 
in this company had increased 10 
per cent in this period. At present, 
he stated, employees, except thos 
in the higher brackets, were receiving 
as much for 36 hours as they formerly 
got for 44 hours. 

A third employee delegate stated 
that in good times employees had 
assumed obligations such as purchas 
of homes, etc., and had signed written 
agreements for payment of principal 
and interest. They were now unable 
to meet these payments out of thei 
wages and had been forced to sel 
stock and use savings to continue. 

In his own case, he said, because of 
part-timing and time off for overtime 
worked, he was losing about $60 # 
month, in spite of which he was com- 
mitted to a payment of $30 interest 
and $30 amortization per month on his 
home. In addition, his taxes had 
increased. 

The first management represent 
tive sympathetically stated he agreed 
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that the state of affairs outlined was 
ufortunate. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that those in the company were 
not alone in this situation, and that 
pethaps the only person not similarly 
affected was the rare individual who 
during good times had been thrifty 
enough to maintain a standard of 
living that did not require expendi- 
ture of his entire income. 

There was a discussion of the fact 
that a full week’s work could have 
ben provided if the Company had 
laid off all excess employees—instead 
of only a few. 

The employee delegates then 
stressed the fact that they agreed in 
principle to sharing the work rather 
than a resort to layoffs, and that they 
were not asking management for a 
complete 40-hour week, but rather 
for 36/4oths of their present weekly 
base rate for the 36 hours which they 
were now working. 

They agreed that this would be 
equivalent to a 9% increase in pay. 

A memorandum prepared by the 
employee committee was then read 
into the record by the Secretary. 
The first management representative, 
arefully avoiding an argument, stated 
the management committee would 
give it careful consideration. He 
added, tactfully, that it contained 
many points of interest, but that 
vhile he did not wish, at this time, to 
review the brief in a critical way, 
tevertheless he thought it contained 
sme mistaken views, such as state- 
ments that ‘“‘the stockholders have 
wstained no loss,” and “we at 
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present are suffering smaller earnings 
despite business improvement.” 

He pointed out that the Company’s 
surplus, which had been considerably 
reduced the last year or two, belonged 
to the stockholders, and that its re- 
duction constituted a distinct loss to 
them. He stated that while there 
had been a slight upturn in general 
business, the company was still losing 
money. 

The fourth employee delegate in- 
quired whether a similar surplus had 
been built up for the employees. The 
second managemient representative 
replied that in a certain sense this had 
been done since wages of the company 
were kept at a steady and fairly high 
average level in good times and bad, 
in contrast to wages in outside crafts, 
which fluctuated greatly. He pointed 
out that employees were now reaping 
the benefit of this long term treat- 
ment. 

The first management representa- 
tive stated that his Committee would 
like to study carefully the brief sub- 
mitted by the employee committee, 
and would like to meet with them 
again in two weeks. 

On adjournment at the request of 
the employees the management repre- 
sentatives agreed that they would not 
forward their recommendations to the 
Board of Directors until they had 
been further discussed with em- 
ployees. 


SECOND CONFERENCE 


Two weeks later the management 
committee presented their reply to the 
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employees brief. They concluded 
with the following statements: 

“In view of all this and, in particu- 
lar the fact that plant employees in 
this area are favorably situated when 
their earnings are compared with the 
earnings in comparable crafts in 
outside industry there appears no 
sound basis for a 9% increase in wages 
at this time. 

“The Committee is mindful of the 
importance of the matter and con- 
tinual review will be made in the 
future to determine that our wage 
rates and working conditions are at 
least as good as those in outside 
industry, and management will con- 
tinue to discuss wages and working 
conditions with the employee com- 
mittee at Joint Meetings as in the 
past.” 

Employee delegates briefly dis- 
cussed various points in the manage- 
ment committees statement but did 
not attempt an extended refutation 
of their arguments. Instead they 
asked that minutes of the two meet- 
ings be prepared and distributed 
promptly to their constituents, and 
stated that they wished to refer the 
whole matter to local committees 
meeting the following week. 

They again asked the management 
committee not to forward its formal 
recommendations to the Board of 
Directors until after the local com- 
mittees had sent in their replies and a 
further meeting held at which the 
delegates might express the views of 
employees by means of a recorded 
vote. 
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The 
agreed. 


management _ committee 


LOCAL COMMITTEE MEETING 


The report of one of the local com. 
mittees indicates the friendly but firm 
and intelligent manner in which em. 
ployees dealt with the question, 
They outlined their objections to 
managements contentions and made 
requests as follows: 

“This committee requests that the 
practice of the management in com. 
paring existing wage rates of their 
employees with those of employees in 
other industries be discontinued. 

“Management refused to admit this 
comparison in 1929 when employees 
requested it and has stated on numer- 
ous occasions that this industry is 
peculiar to itself. An individual code 
was drawn up for this reason. 

““However, we would appreciate a 
statement at this time explaining 
which industries have been the basis 
for these comparisons. 

“It is requested that generalities be 
omitted and specific industries indi- 
cated in the answer to the above.” 

Management representatives, in the 
face of these somewhat frank demands 
courteously stated they would e- 
deavour to bring to the next meeting 
data on wages paid in outside indus 
tries. Accordingly, the subject was 
carried over to the next meeting. 

These are three out of a progressive 
series of conferences, in which em- 
ployees are negotiating for an increase 
in wages which would add $2,000,000 
a year to the payroll of the compaiy. 
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There is strong sentiment among the 
employees for the increase, but their 
representatives know that unless pres- 
gure is organized, and negotiations 
capably managed, the natural reluc- 
tance of the company to grant the 
increase will not be overcome. 

This is the best series of collective 
bargaining conferences we have come 
across in our analyses. It shows true 
collective bargaining in which there is 
reasonable equality between the two 
bargainers. In most collective bar- 
gaining conferences under employee 
representation plans the employees 
are obviously in an inferior position. 


TRAIN EMPLOYEES 


As far as we can determine from a 
study of the history of the develop- 
ment of joint conferences in this 
company the ability of employees to 
bargain so effectively as they are 
dong in the conferences reported 
above is due in large measure to the 
industrial relations policy of manage- 
ment. Consistently over a period of 
l§ years, management representa- 
tes, themselves, preparing for and 
analysing their conferences have con- 
ducted their negotiations with a 
deliberate attempt to train employee 
representatives in the art of nego- 
tlation. 

It may be asked: “Was this not 
holish of them? Here they are faced 
With a determined capable group of 
‘ployee delegates bargaining for a 

,000 wage increase, which they 
lave a good chance of getting. If the 
‘mployees were not so able to organize 


support and conduct their confer-. 
ences, management, as in many other 
companies, would have little trouble 
in avoiding granting the request.” 

On the surface this may appear to 
be so. But the company in question 
is not quixotic or philanthropic. Asa 
matter of fact its executives are as 
hard-headed and businesslike as any 
in the country. The chief reasons 
for their policy are: 

1. They know that it is quite 
possible for employees as a whole to 
want something very much, or to be 
intensely dissatisfied with some work- 
ing condition, and yet for their repre- 
sentatives to be quite incapable of 
presenting their views in a proper 
manner. They realize the great dan- 
gers inherent in such situation and 
the absolute folly of just beating the 
employee representatives in confer- 
ence strategy. We may illustrate 
this point by the experience of another 
company. In the regular monthly 
conferences for the last nine months, 
at every conference representatives 
have expressed employee dissatisfac- 
tion with the method of group wage 
payment. Each month employees 
have brought the matter up, and 
thrashed around, bringing up this 
reason and that reason, and making 
bitter criticisms of foremen, group 
leaders, rate setters, superintendents, 
etc., etc. Yet they are utterly in- 
capable of marshalling their argu- 
ments, or bringing up any facts or 
developing progressively a plan of 
campaign in which they all work 
together. The plant manager, as 
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management chairman, all through 
this period, has been sitting back 
letting the employees thrash around, 
answering a point when he has to, 
generally in a way that draws a red 
herring across the trail, or in a way 
that sets the employee representatives 
against each other. And so it has 
gone on for nine months, with unrest 
growing among employees and dissat- 
isfaction with the employee represen- 
tation plan mounting. The situation 
is loaded with dynamite. Efficiency 
has suffered. Yet the plant manager 
is happy because he has avoided mak- 
ing what he regards as a concession 
to employees. 

The company whose conferences 
we report above long ago recognized 
the absolute folly of such proceedings. 
The inefficiencies due to the ceaseless 
unrest, the possible consequences of 
keeping this unrest alive, the cost of 
employee ill will, and the inevitability 
of employees sooner or later flounder- 
ing their way through to getting their 
way (if their wishes are at all reason- 
able and economic conditions permit) 
are all known to them. So they 
decided that the best thing to do, 
when a matter was brought up of 
interest to the main employee body, 
_ was to help the employees to define 
their wants, to gather facts and 
marshall their arguments in support, 
and bargain intelligently. This they 
do over matters both big and little— 
whether they concern an overall 
wage increase or merely a matter of 
scheduling of hours worked. 


HOW TO PREPARE 


How do they know when a matter 
is of importance to all employees? 
How do they deal with other matters? 
They keep a running analysis of 
conference topics. They may notea 
small cloud on the horizon one month, 
so they watch to see if it evaporates or 
continues to mount in size and impor. 
tance. If it begins to do the latter, 
they get ready and do not wait till it 
covers the whole sky and the storm 
bursts. For example, the matter of 
the basic week had come up occa. 
sionally in odd local committee meet- 
ings for a year, but nothing much had 
come of it. Then three months ago 
it was 28% of all topics discussed, 
next month it was 44%. Then they 
started dealing with it seriously. 
Today it is 56% of all topics, because 
management has appointed a special 
committee and the matter is being 
referred from that committee to the 
locals. 

When an employee representative 
brings up some unreasonable matter 
that is obviously his own, possibly 
the result of some grouch, manage- 
ment does not hesitate to show him 
up and set the other employees 
against him. (This is not a perfect 
way of doing the job, but as things 
are at present, about the only one 
possible.) 

2. By their reasonable method of 
training employee representatives, the 
company has gradually educated them 
to appreciate the problems of manage- 
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nent and to relate their request to 
wonomics of the case. Thus em- 
yees do not in general press for 
mreasonable things or for reasonable 
hings at the wrong time. When 
thy ask for something they do not 
iecome exasperated, when they are 
med down but are capable of 
gamining, and if necessary accepting, 
managements reasons. 

3 The company realizes that if 
employees are not capable of handling 
their own affairs, to obtain reasonable 
satisfaction, they will seek help else- 
where. Unquestionably assistance in 
wlective bargaining negotiations is 
the greatest advantage that em- 
joyees get from the international 
unions. 

4. Taking the long term view the 
wmpany knows that the employee 
representatives of today will be the 
wpervisors of tomorrow and the 
mecutives of later years. Many of 
the management representatives to- 
ty, who conduct negotiations with 
mployees, first learned the art when 
thy were employees. 

Bullying begets bullying, and sets 
a tradition that permeates the 
thole company structure. Its avoid- 


ance in employee representation is 
therefore of utmost importance. Rec- 
ognizing this the company has built 
soundly. One concrete example of 
the results of this may be mentioned. 
The front line supervisor today is 
regarded as the key man who by his 
actions can precipitate trouble or 
avoid it, and who generally is held, 
with Congress, as responsible for the 
avalanche of unrest and grievances of 
employees. In the company under 
consideration there is an almost total 
absence of such grievances—because 
when they were workers the super- 
visors were trained to know the broad 
significance of their individual acts. 

Much of this training took place 
around the joint negotiating con- 
ference table. It is around this table 
that management and men learn to 
arrive at the logical settlement of 
their disagreements. They learn also 
that it is to the best interest of both 
sides to work harmoniously together. 


(The September issue of the Per- 
sonnel Journal will contain a third 
article on how to conduct joint nego- 
tiating conferences.) 











Hand-picked Group Get First Intro. 


duction to Company Policies in Ten 
Days Intensive Work in New York, and 
Then Continue Training in Stores 
throughout the Country. 


Grant Stores 


Train Carefully 


By J. E. Foster 


Director of Personnel, W. T. Grant Co., New York 


OR many years, the W. T. 
Hore Company Department 
Stores have been selecting, with 
great care, the men to go through a 
training program for executive posi- 
tions. The company has insisted on 
at least a high school education, good 
physical condition, character, person- 
ality, desire to work, and some busi- 
ness experience. The men must be 
between the ages of 22 and 27, single, 
free to be transferred from store to 
store, and thoroughly familiar with 
the idea of starting at the bottom to 
learn the chain store business with 
the prospect of promotions in the 
future as they are earned. 
The size store that it is possible for 
a man to progress to as manager de- 


pends on his productive merchandis- 
ing ability, and the Grant Company’s 
executive positions other than man- 
agerial are filled by promotion from 
within our own ranks. 

When our trainees first report for 
work, they attend a ten day training 
school in New York City. This 
school is conducted by a University 
graduate who was promoted from the 
position of assistant manager in one 
of our stores to the Personnel Depart- 
ment. The work in the school is both 
theoretical and practical. Emphasis 
is laid on practical phases of work 
that will help the new trainee to feel 
as much at home as possible when 
assigned to his first store and to en- 
able him to be of immediate use to 





























his first manager in such matters as 
floorwalking, window trimming, an- 
swering change calls, etc. Saturday 
of the first week, each man is tempo- 
rarily assigned to a nearby store 
where he experiences the routine of a 
full day’s business. 

Those men who satisfactorily pass 
the required examinations, demon- 
strate real interest in their work and 
give indications to the instructor of 
having the necessary qualifications 
to progress are assigned to the stock 
rooms of our stores throughout the 
country. In view of the fact that the 
Personnel Department, located in 
New York City, employs trainees for 
the entire chain of four hundred and 
sixty-six stores in 38 states in the 
Union from Maine to Florida and 
from Texas to California, our personal 
contact with trainees has to cease at 
the time of assignment to the stores. 

Some contact is, of course, main- 
tained by visits of members of the 
Personnel Department to the stores 
but the progress trainees make has 
to be largely determined by the 
interpretation of ratings submitted 
by store managers, assistant super- 
intendents, superintendents and dis- 
trict managers. Our district office 
executives make it their business to 
become acquainted with all men in 
their respective districts but because 
of the large number of stores and the 
large number of men, both managers 
and trainees, in each district, progress 
of the group for the most part has 
to be determined by records that are 
set up and maintained in duplicate 
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in each district office and the Per- 
sonnel Department. There are five 
districts, excluding the Pacific Dis- 
trict which is new and, therefore, 
small, supervising from 72 to 126 
stores and containing from 123 to 219 
company men per district. 


SYSTEM OF RATINGS 


Trainees’ records are built up by a 
system of ratings. These ratings are 
submitted at regular intervals and 
at the time of store inspection by a 
district office executive. The graphic 
form of rating is used and percentages 
are obtained under two main headings 
—Personal Qualifications and Busi- 
ness Qualifications. Business Quali- 
fications consist of organizing ability, 
the ability so to plan and direct the 
work of subordinates as to get the 
best possible results, and at the same 
time maintain discipline and com- 
mand their respect; merchandising 
ability, the ability to use knowledge 
of merchandise and operation so as 
to obtain the maximum volume of 
sales; financial ability, ability to 
gauge the proper relationship between 
sales, investment, profit and expense; 
storekeeping ability; ability to keep 
departments in best possible physical 
condition. As the ratings are re- 
ceived in the district office and Per- 
sonnel Department, the percentages 
are recorded on a master record card. 

In general, those men are making 
the most rapid progress and doing 
the best work when more than one 
rating submitted by the same 
manager or assistant superintendent 
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shows improvement on percentages 
scored on business qualifications. 
However, any rating plan carried on 
by one human being concerning an- 
other is always influenced by a big 
factor—human nature, including such 
traits as personal likes and dislikes, 
insincerity, selfishness, desire to play 
the “big brother” part and desire to 
be a “good guy.” In general, our 
rating system has worked fairly and 
constructively and very few mistakes 
have been made in too early pro- 
motions. 

Late in 1933 our entire training 
program was carefully studied. One 
of the results of the study was the 
development of oral tests to be given 
to floormen at the end of 14 months 
employment and to assistant man- 
agers after three years employment. 
These tests were carefully worked out 
by the Personnel Department in con- 
junction with district executives and 
cover the following important phases 
of store management: 


. Stockroom 

. Window display 
. Counter display 
. Merchandising 
. Office work 

. Organization 


Approximately 50 questions are 
given each floorman and assistant 
manager. Follow up examinations 
are given after three months on sec- 
tions of the test in which the trainee 
scored less than 85%. Several im- 
portant results have been obtained 
from the use of these tests. The 


most important is derived from the 
method by which the test is given— 
namely, orally. An assistant super. 
intendent gives the tests and in so doing 
forms a close contact with the indi. 
vidual, has an excellent opportunity 
for guidance along further training 
lines, an accurate check is obtained on 
the trainee’s factual and workable 
knowledge of the business and the 
test is so devised that questions of 
previous training are fully discussed, 
so that the manager’s ability to train 
is brought into open discussion. 


TESTS FOUND VALUABLE 


Managers have become well aware 
of this direct check on their ability 
to train and as a result have given 
more thought to training. Trainees 
know that within a certain period 
what they have learned will have to 
be accounted for, and this fact has 
caused our men to dig into problems 
of merchandising, and problems of 
organization more thoroughly than 
ever before by a more intelligent use 
of training material and a more con- 
centrated desire to learn the funda- 
mentals of chain store management. 
The questions asked have crystallized 
fundamentals of store operation for 
both managers and trainees so that 
managers in submitting ratings have 
a better idea of what the trainee 
should know, and managers have been 
less inclined to over-rate trainees 
working in their stores. It takes 
from 45 minutes to an hour and 4 
half of the assistant superintendent's 
time to give these tests, and we afe 
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finding it well worth the time spent, 


etc. 


for we are getting a more accurate 
check on our training program than 
ever before and, more important, our 
training has improved and that im- 
provement still continues. 

The following is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the theoretical and practical 
training men are put through in New 
York during their first 10 days with 
the company: 

Monday,—preliminary instructions 
discussion of courses, group and de- 
partment assignment, manual chapter 
on shoplifting, history and policies of 
the W. T. Grant Company, classifica- 
tion of merchandise, department iden- 
tification and floor work at the 125th 
St. store, cash register drill, store 
register reading. 

Tuesday,—examination, organiza- 
tion of W. T. Grant Company, floor- 
men and their responsibilities, window 
display, stock room and receiving 
merchandise, basement, windows, doc- 
tor, stock room. 

Wednesday,—examination, talk by 
company executive, signs and fixtures, 
definition of terms, merchandise arith- 
metic, monthly department reports, 


Thursday,—examination, counter 
display, ordering checking lists, use 
of list books and practice ordering, 
checking competition on assigned 
departments, all groups read registers, 
ete. 

Friday,—all men report to 125th 
St. store, department checking and 
ordering, etc. 

Saturday,—all men assigned to 
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neighborhood stores for the day to 
act as regular floormen. 

Sunday,—no assignments. 

Monday,—examination, report of 
Saturday’s work, department mer- 
chandising, general review, group 
picture, etc. 

Tuesday,—examination, talk by 
company executive, identification of 
all company forms, reports on compe- 
tition and condition of all depart- 
ments checked, all men check depart- 
ments, recheck departments checked 
on Friday. 

Wednesday,—report to New York 
office, general review, final examina- 
tions, review of examination, final 
instructions by director of personnel, 
assignment to stores. 


TEST ON MERCHANDISING 


The following is part of the test 
on merchandising: 


5. What is the best selling color in this 

store of: 

(a) Thread 

(b) Men’s shirts 

(c) Broadcloth 

(d) Sateen 

(e) Paper Shades 
Answer: Asst. Supt. check this, as it 
varies in different localities. 


6. Give the size ranges of the following 
merchandise sold in our stores. 
1. Children’s dresses 
. Women’s slips 
. Children’s shoes 
Boys’ Knickers 
. Sheets 


Pillow Cases 


SWAN P Ww HD 


Excello Mats 
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8. Men’s belts 
9. Infants’ shoes 
10. Women’s rayon bloomers (also 
extra sizes) 
Answer: Asst. Superintendent check 
for detailed and correct answers. 


. How do you avoid taking maximum 
mark-downs on seasonable merchan- 
dise on hand? 

Answer: Review clean-up dates on 
merchandise continually and push 
items so as to be out of stock before 
clean-up date; if item is slow, take 
gradual mark-downs. 


. What are eight points which an assist- 
ant superintendent covers on a depart- 
ment merchandising check? 
ANSWER: 

(a) Assortment (all sizes, colors, etc. 


on display) 


(b) Marking (marked, dated style 
numbers) 

(c) Understock & backstock (ar. 
rangements, neat, clean, below 
merchandise on counter) 

(d) Markdowns and Markups (slow 
selling & soiled merchandise 
marked down to price which 
will sell) 

(e) Prices (Other than authorized) 

(f) Classification 

(g) Features (Fast selling items) 

(h) Protection 

(i) Layout 

(j) Markdown book 

(k) Display from understock 


g. What were the sales last week on each 
of the two departments mentioned in 
Question #1? 

Answer: Asst. Supt. check this. 
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Regaining 
Lost Skill 


ment opportunities have created 
conditions of a serious nature, 
especially for those workers and em- 
ployers whose fields of activity now 
show indications of improvement. 

Prior to 1930, employment was rel- 
atively secure. There was some 
unemployment. But it was not on 
such a scale as materially to affect 
the tenure of jobs of those who did 
work involving any degree of skill. 
The difference between that period 
and today is measured not so much 
by the arithmetical increase in un- 
employment as by the changed con- 
ditions that increase has brought 
about. 

In that period, the working popu- 
lation, by and large, was confident, 
enthusiastic in its hopes for the 
future, applying itself with vigor to 


Hines years of limited employ- 


A Man Who Finds Jobs for Thousands 
Discusses the Problem of Reassimila- 
tion of Workers. 









By W. H. Lance 
New York State Employment Service 


its daily tasks. Relatively high 
wages made possible a standard of 
living, probably the highest in the 
world, which provided everything in 
the form of material welfare and 
mental stimulus that would be vitally 
needed by those occupied during a 
period of great business activity. 

Employers, too, were in a fortunate 
position. Profitable operation was 
possible. Generally speaking, there 
was satisfaction with the available 
labor supply. Opportunities for train- 
ing or retraining of personnel implied 
a process of filling such vacancies as 
existed. Compared with the present 
or, for that matter, with the future 
when reémployment may assume the 
proportions of a major problem, we 
then were extremely fortunately situ- 
ated with respect to placing the right 
person in each job. 
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Five years of entirely different 
conditions have changed the picture 
completely. Skilled workers of 1929 
have become five years older and thus 
are much nearer the age when their 
abilities decline. 

Replacements which normally 
would have been made have been 
neglected. In few industries have 
learners and apprentices been trained. 
Few employers have provided op- 
portunities for the young workers who 
are the backbone of our future re- 
quirements because of high minimum 
wage scales; uncertainty in the con- 
tinuity of business; spotty orders to 
fill which the employer wants to 
waste no time in training operatives 
or allowing them to re-acquire speed 
on machines. 


MANY ARE UNEMPLOYABLE 


The social and emotional mal- 
adjustment of previously acceptable 
workers has progressed to the point 
where many are unemployable. The 
loss of opportunity to use their skill 
possessed in earlier years has led to 
a loss of the skill itself and has forced 
many to forget their former occu- 
pations. “Inertia” habits growing 
out of extended absence from work 
have reduced the occupational fitness 
of some. 

Today, employers reémploying or 
contemplating the addition of per- 
sonnel must consider and are consider- 
ing the predicament which industry 
faces. The recruiting, training and 
assimilation of these workers are 
‘presenting, and may be expected to 


present, even more than they do now, 
some real problems. 

An experience of the past few 
months is illustrative of prevailing 
conditions in many fields. The con. 
tracting firm doing the steel work on 
one of the largest public works proj. 
ects in this city specified, when iron 
workers were employed recently, 
through the New York State Employ- 
ment Service, that only those who 
had had actual employment at that 
type of work some time during the 
past four years would be considered. 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
that during that period there has 
been little construction work in this 
city. It was difficult, and it remains 


so, to fill that employer’s order. Im- 
agine the reémployment and _ the 
follow-up problem of that industry, 


should there be any appreciable im- 
provement in business conditions. 

Similar examples may be cited for 
practically every type of business. 
Despite the huge surplus of unem- 
ployed persons available at the pres 
ent time, vacancies in many estab- 
lished fields cannot be filled. There 
are numerous indications of industry's 
uneasiness at the situation, and the 
public authorities are aroused. There 
is a national movement to revive 
apprenticeship. 

Many organizations are reémploy- 
ing skilled workers on a one- or two 
day a week basis, in order to keep | 
them available for sudden future 
needs. The surprising thing is the 
care with which these measures aft 


being applied. 
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The use of such terms as peg and 
hole to characterize workers and 
jobs is merely a symbol of the fact 
that many persons have not been 
entirely alive to the human ele- 
ments involved. Industry has neg- 
lected what I might term its “psychic 
continuity.” That neglect now 
threatens to exact its toll not only 
upon the worker but on industry 
as well. Industry has been dis- 
covering that even a catalogue of 
available people is not enough, for 
available people grow older and lose 
their skill. Nor is any system, how- 
ever comprehensive, of keeping track 
of skilled employees, sufficient. 


PROBLEM OF RECRUITING 


With respect to the program of 
reabsorbing workers—a program that 
may vary in specific industries— 
there seem to be a number of major 
items which are essential. First, 
there is the problem of recruiting 
workers having actual, or potential, 
characteristics suited for industry’s 
needs. Many employers during 1930 
and 1931 endeavored to maintain a 
file of laid-off and otherwise available 
applicants. The anticipated need for 
such workers never developed and 
consequently most organizations dis- 
continued what had pee 
sxemed indispensable. _ 

Meanwhile, within the past two 
years, a nation-wide organization of 
public employment offices has been 
‘tablished. Today, in New York 


State, nearly a hundred units are 
available for use by both unemployed 
seeking jobs and employers in need 
of qualified workers. 

These offices and codperating or- 
ganizations in New York City consti- 
tute a complete network through 
which available workers in any part 
of the State can be furnished promptly 
even if this involves transfer from a 
community distant from the em- 
ploying establishment. 

But irrespective of the source from 
which new workers are obtained, 
those responsible for selecting ac- 
ceptable applicants must be prepared 
to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. Five years of slim, if 
any, profits and huge labor surplus, 
have stimulated the establishment of 
highly exacting employment stand- 
ards. However, when business shows 
indications of improvement and the 
surplus of labor consists largely of 
second-grade applicants, standards 
less severe must, at least temporarily, 
be adopted. In plain words, we have 
here a retrogression, owing to un- 
satisfactory provision for maintaining 
a labor supply of the required skill. 
Arbitrary specifications for individual 
positions must be revised in terms 
of the capabilities of those who are 
available for the jobs. In some cases 
it may even be necessary to rearrange 
work methods. 


IN THE METAL TRADE 


For example, employers in the 
metal trade, who in the past five 
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years have found it profitable to 
employ combination operators and 
set-up men, are faced by the necessity 
of returning to the segregation of 
both functions owing to the limited 
supply of operators capable of setting 
up machines. 

There is one other handicap which 
may hamper employers in meeting 
sudden labor requirements. Due to 
past habits, arbitrary ability stand- 
ards have been fixed for many trades. 
Unless applicants meet these stand- 
ards, they are eliminated from con- 
sideration foremployment. In many 
cases, lack of opportunity to acquire 
the necessary experience destroys the 
individual’s fitness as determined by 
the employer. A wise employer rec- 
ognizes that the eagerness of some 
to be successful, if given an opportu- 
nity to work, is an asset of real value, 
one which, if encouraged and properly 
guided, may provide the spark so 
often sought. 

Some employers—in the garment 
industry, to be specific—will accept 
workers without experience but who 
have been tested and found to have 
exceptional finger dexterity. 

Next to the problem of recruiting, 
is the question of establishing pro- 
grams of training for new or reém- 
ployed members of the organization. 
At present the most healthy sign to 
which one can point is the interest 
in employee training methods which 
has developed within the past few 
months. Many large organizations 
which during 1930 and 1931 discon- 


tinued or curtailed extensive training 
programs are planning the resumption 
of this activity. Apprenticeship, al. 
most a forgotten phase, is coming to 
the fore again, stimulated somewhat 
by those who expect serious labor 
shortages in many skilled fields within 
a few years. 

Beyond the demands of the im. 
mediate situation, there is the plain 
imperative to recognize that not only 
apprenticeship but the concept of 
craftsmanship cannot be entirely cast 
aside and away. This remains true 
despite the increasing predominance 
of the machine. In some of the ma- 
chine processes, where high skills are 
involved, it takes even the most 
highly skilled operatives up to three 
months to restore their “feel,” their 
intimate touch with their work, after 
a prolonged period of unemployment. 
There is no substitute for transmis- 
sion of skill acquired over long years. 
There always will remain jobs in 
which no other course to proficiency 
lies open. 

It is necessary to emphasize the 
advantage of formulating a training 
program in advance of the need, thus 
avoiding a reduction in standards 
which always accompanies a sudden 
need for workers. 

The final item in this reémploy- 
ment program—assimilation—pre- 
sents our gravest problem. Those 
who have been divorced from their 
normal occupations must be dealt 
with on an individual basis. One 
may be under nervous tension due 
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fear of not qualifying for the job. 
Another may be in need of practice 
or experience. A third may be in 
poor physical health due to malnutri- 
tion. Some may have held better 
psitions and to them the first op- 
portunity to return to work may be 


but a makeshift until a suitable job 
is offered. Many have acquired fi- 
nancial obligations which constitute 
a mental hazard likely to affect their 
work ability. A few have suffered 
severe mental shocks which must be 
overcome. 





The codperative plan, under which 
students divide their time between col. 
lege and industry, proves its worth 
during’ the depression 


Antioch Graduates 
Hold Their Jobs 


STUDY of the depression expe- 
rience of graduates of Antioch 


College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
reveals some rather impressive facts 
relative to the value as vocational 
training of the Antioch plan, under 
which students spend part time in col- 
lege and part time in business and in- 
dustry. 

At all times during the depression, 90 
per cent or more of Antioch’s gradu- 
ates in the classes since 1921 have been 
employed. Of the graduates of 1931 
through 1934, the worst years of the 
depression, 86 per cent are now regu- 
larly employed. This is taken by ad- 
vocates of the Antioch plan to demon- 
strate the better preparation for work 
of Antioch graduates under the present 
program. 

Equally impressive is the earnings 
record of undergraduates. During the 
worst year of the depression, for in- 


A Brief Appraisal 


stance, 390 Antioch students on the co- 
operative plan earned $135,000. The 
average weekly pay for men was 
$17.08, and that for women, $15; while 
they were students. 

These sums were earned despite the 
fact that the codperative plan at 
Antioch was never intended as a means 
of enabling self supporting students to 
earn their way through college, and 
Antioch is not a vocational school. 
(The curriculum leading to the B.A. 
and B.S. degrees is precisely designed 
against narrow specialization, although 
required courses during the five years 
increase the breadth and depth of the 
conventional college curriculum as 4 
basis for self directed study, under 
an adviser, in a “major” field during 
upper class years.) 

More important, in Antioch’s esti- 
mation, than the financial increment of 
their work is the growth in personality, 
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which is one of its proved values. The 
coéperative work helps greatly to 
mature traits of personality such as self 
reliance, initiative, poise, and the un- 
derstanding of people and problems; 
and provides the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in and thus select wisely a 
suitable vocation or profession. 

In view of the exceptional record of 
Antioch’s graduates in holding their 
jobs through the worst years, the col- 
lege’s methods of vocational guidance 
and placement merit considerable 
study. 

Those in charge of this work report 
that the road to final stability may be 
a rough one. Students arrive with 
fancy dreams about the romantic lives 
of combined work and pleasure they 
believe they can lead. The codpera- 
tive plan helps them to find out exactly 
why some of these ideas will not work. 

Until recently, for example, a con- 
siderable number of entering students 
had a strong urge to take up newspaper 
work. They were moved doubtless by 
what they had seen in movies portray- 
ing the handsome young reporter pall- 
ing with celebrities and swaggering 
around an office full of clatter and life. 
If all of them were to secure satisfac- 
tory employment in this type of work, 
the number of newspapers would need 
to be multiplied by perhaps 50. 


LEARN ABOUT LIFE 


The personnel officers at Antioch 
(there are four of them) are a wise lot. 
They may not close the door to a stu- 
dent’s eventually entering a newspaper 
office. But more likely than not they 
will first start him out where he can 
learn something about life as a basis 
for writing—cleaning machinery 


among the chanting wheels of a fac- 
tory, perhaps, or doing other menial 
tasks having a large disciplinary value. 

Nor does every student realize his 
fondest wish,—a codperative job in 
New York City! 

The placing of students by Antioch 
personnel officers is on two bases: (1) 
looking toward the final absorption 
into companies of trained graduates, 
and (2) placing students in jobs under- 
stood to be temporary. The four per- 
sonnel officers at Antioch are all people 
who have spent considerable time in 
business and industry, and who keep 
its problems in mind in offering differ- 
ent kinds of students. They include a 
former personnel manager for Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, a former operat- 
ing vice president of A. R. Womrath 
Co., who has also had experience with 
the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road and with the Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., and a former college teacher of 
engineering who has latterly been di- 
rector of student personnel for the Gen- 
eral Motors Institute of Technology. 

Students are given plenty of oppor- 
tunity to find out why their first half- 
baked ideas about what work to take 
up, are not the best ones. Hindsight 
being clearer than foresight, approxi- 
mately half of Antioch’s graduates are 
now working in fields far different from 
those given as vocational preferences 
at the start of Freshman year. 

A 1933 senior, for instance, remarked 
“The possibilities of those vocations 
which I gave as choices on my fresh- 
man application seem now vaguely 
remote.” 

Students have ample time for this 
experience, since three years of co- 
operative work are required, among 
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other things, for an Antioch degree. 
Antioch is now satisfied that this expe- 
rience improves the academic record, 
especially since the autonomous plan 
of study at the college enables upper- 
classmen to integrate their studies with 
the work in hand, and thus to vitalize 
both. This academic stimulation by 
the working experience has been shown 
by the consistently high standing of 
Antioch students in competitive tests, 
such as those given annually by the 
American Council on Education. 

It required vision and courage and 
brains to break with academic tradi- 
tion to the extent of putting the An- 
tioch program into force, in 1921. But 
15 years have demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of the plan. The students 
seem to thrive under it, educators 
approve it, and, most important of all, 
business has given its sanction to the 
experiment. 

The plan was developed 14 years ago 
under the leadership of Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, president of the college, who still 
holds this post, and has more recently 
been honored with appointment to 
head the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Present success of the plan is demon- 
strated by the fact that 50 per cent of 
the students who graduate from An- 
tioch go into the firms by which they 
have been employed on a codperative 
basis. 


TWO FILL SINGLE JOB 


In operation the plan is simple: two 
students fill a single position, the one 
working in it while the other is engaged 
in the studies of a liberal curriculum at 
the college. Ordinarily the job lasts 
as long as it is mutually advantageous, 


and the students work in five or ten 
week shifts. 

Students are chosen to fill types of 
jobs for which they have shown vocs- 
tional aptitude as. well as interest, 
The college would rather lose a place. 
ment than improperly fill it. These 
facts point another: the students, be 
cause of their enthusiasm, frequently 
improve the morale of the full time 
employees. 

Antioch’s students do not soldier on 
the job. Their chance of doing sue- 
cessful work is better than the average, 
moreover, because they are admitted 
to Antioch on the basis of ability, 
Antioch’s scholastic standards are 
more than ordinarily exacting, and 
require a higher than usual degree of 
mentality and application. 

During the college year 1933-34 
there were 259 employers of Antioch 
students in 27 States and the District 
of Columbia. And during the last 
twelve years approximately 200 out 
standing industries have used Antioch 
‘ ‘co-ops.”’ 

Employers of Antioch students fall 
into three classes: (1) those who seek 
to procure young and intelligent people 
who can be trained for future positions 
of responsibility in their companies, (2) 
those socially-minded who desire to 
share with a college faculty the respon- 
sibility for educating future leaders in 
society, government, and business, and 
(3) those who merely want the best 
help they can employ for the least 
money. A check is placed upon the 
last type of employer by the fact that 
the students receive the prevailing 
rate of wage for the type of work per 
formed. 
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It is the first two classes of employers 
for whom Antioch has the most con- 
cern. Reorganized by a practical en- 
gineer who is not a college graduate, 
the College has set itself the task of 
training leaders in the practical affairs 
of life, men and women motivated by 
the highest social ideals. Among them 


_ a trend toward business careers is dis- 


tinctly marked, since the students now 
engaged in 237 codperative jobs were 
placed on the basis of these vocational 
preferences: Business, 108; Technical, 
76; Education, 18, and Social Science, 
23, with 12 others working in Glen 
Helen for the College. In 1934 the 
division among these vocational groups 
was 134, 82, 15, and 35. 








After a series of studies, Mr. Culver 
concludes that students whose voca- 
tional interests are direct, are more 
definitely orientated with respect to 
their futures than those whose interests 
are derived. 


When Students 
Choose Careers 


UALITATIVELY, vocational 
interests may be of two rela- 
tively distinct types. The in- 

terest may be direct or primary in 
character; that is, an individual may 
be primarily interested in the job 
itself. He likes the various tasks of 
which the occupation is composed. 
The direct satisfactions growing out of 
successful pursuance of the work ap- 
pear to furnish the incentive. On the 
other hand, the occupation may satisfy 
interests of an indirect or derived 
character. Although the work in- 
volved may be only slightly if at all 
pleasurable, the satisfactions gained 
from indirect outcomes may be suffi- 
ciently attractive to lead the individual 
to select and pursue the occupation. 
Occasionally one of these motives 


By Benjamin F. Cuver 


Stanford University 


appears to exist to the complete ex- 
clusion of the other; but more fre- 
quently both are probably operative 
in some degree, with one or the other 
being in the ascendancy. 

Studies of vocational interest, 
choice, or intention designed to get 
at the validity of choice, permanence 
and depth of intention, or the influence 
of interest or choice upon achieve- 
ment have, in large measure, failed to 
discriminate between choices based 
upon direct interests and those which 
are made in anticipation of incidental 
or derived satisfactions. 

Two important difficulties stand in 
the way of determining whether or 
not there are significant relationships 
between vocational interests and aca- 
demic achievement. These are: first, 
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the validity of statements of interest, 
and second, uncertainty as to the 
specific quality of the avowed interest. 
When a student makes the statement 
that he is going to enter a given occu- 
pation he may be expressing a deep- 
seated ambition which is strong enough 
to carry him to his goal, or he may be 
giving vent to a passing fancy. Also, 
he may be reflecting a popular choice, 
one which he may be sure receives the 
approbation of family or his fellows. 
Consequently, the studies of voca- 
tional choices of high school and col- 
lege students which are based upon the 
asserted choice alone have no means of 
determining the relative certainty of 
such choices. That is, the choice of 
one student may be far more definite 
and clear cut than that of another. 
It may represent much more thinking 
and planning and be the real focal 
point of the student’s interests, mo- 
tivating him in the major part of his 
activity. On the other hand, another 
student’s choice, stated with equal 
positiveness, may carry with it none 
of the supporting evidence of the first. 
The mere statement of an individual 
that he is going to enter this or that 
vocation may be regarded, therefore, 
as possessing little if any prognostic 
value. Evidence in support of this 
will be presented in the discussion of 
Certainty of Vocational Intention. 

It would appear, then, that if we 
are to achieve any measurable success 
in ascertaining the influence of a voca- 
tional choice upon academic achieve- 
ment some means must be devised to 
determine the validity of statements 
of vocational interest or intention. 
It would also appear that a knowledge 


of the quality of the interest would be 
of unquestioned value. 

A study recently conducted by the 
writer attempted to get at the definite- 
ness of vocational intention by accu- 
mulating evidence in support of an 
individual’s statement of choice. A 
Vocational Intention Blank, contain- 
ing ten items was sent to 243 junior 
men students at Stanford University. 
This blank provided for the vocational 
field and the specific occupation 
chosen, the approximate time in the 
educational program when the choice 
was made, the reasons for making the 
choice, the degree of certainty in the 
individual’s own mind as to the per- 
manency of the choice, and the charac- 
ter of the choice with respect to the 
quality of interests involved. Only 
students who had at least some idea 
of a vocational choice were able to fill 
out the blank. One hundred fifty- 
three usable blanks were returned. 

The present paper presents and 
discusses data secured which shows the 
characteristics of two groups of Stan- 
ford University students. One group 
is composed of those students who 
chose occupations in which they be- 
lieved they, “‘would be happiest regard- 
less of financial remuneration or other 
considerations;” the other group chose 
occupations because of other influences 
which dictated their choices. For the 
sake of convenience the first will be 
called the primary interest group, and 
the second the secondary interest group. 


DECISION AND DIRECTION 


Vocational intention, implying in- 
terest, either intrinsic or derived, or 
both, carries with it the implication of 
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decision and direction. When ambi- 
tions take form and definiteness in the 
mind of a boy, and persist into early 
manhood, they display, not only the 
characteristic of vocational interest, 
but also purpose, intention and de- 
cision. What an individual intends 
to do, stated in early adult life, has 
greater significance than the day 
dreams of adolescence. On this point 
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there was 63 per cent permanence 
throughout elementary school, high 
school, and college; 73 per cent be- 
tween elementary school and college; 
and 83 per cent between high school 
and college.' Kitson reports a study 
showing 83 per cent permanence of 
vocational choice between the fresh- 
man and sophomore years in college. 
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Fryer notes “...a genetic develop- 
ment of vocational interest trends 
through youth and adolescence .. .’” 
In a western college group studied by 
Fryer and Pruette, it was found that 


1 Fryer, Douglas, The Measurement of 
Interest, Henry Holt and Company, N. Y., 
1931, p. 146, reporting from Lorine Pruette 
and Douglas Fryer: Group Problems of the 
Executive with a Functional Classification 
of Occupational Groupings. Journal of 
Personnel Research, 1924-25, III, pp. 39-45. 











PRIMARY INTEREST GROUP CURVE REPRESENTS 
PERCENTAGE LIVE POR 
MMM oszcowpary INTEREST GROUP ‘TOTAL GROUP. 
Fria. 2. APPROXIMATE TIME WHEN SPECIFIC 
OccUPATIONS WERE CHOSEN—141 Srv- 
DENTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


In the present study the writer 
wished to investigate the question of 
permanence for both the general voca- 
tional field and the specific occupation 
chosen within that field. The findings 
are presented graphically in figures 
1 and 2. It may be noted that the 
largest percentage of these students 
chose their vocational fields while 
seniors in high school and their specific 
occupations when juniors in college. 

? Kitson, H. D., The Psychology of 


Vocational Adjustment. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1925, p. 232. 
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By combining per cents we find that 
there is 63.0 per cent permanence of 
decision for the general vocational 
field between high school and the 
junior year in college, and 80.2 per 
cent between the freshman and junior 
years in college. On the other hand, 
there is only 16.6 per cent permanence 
between high school and the junior 
year in college when the choice of a 
specific occupation is considered, and 
46.4 per cent between the freshman 
and junior years. 

This evidence reveals that when the 
investigation is sharpened to the ques- 
tion of specific occupations within 
occupational fields permanence drops 
to a much lower percentage over the 
educational periods considered. 

When vocational choices are classi- 
fied on the basis of direct and derived 
interests it is worthy of note that those 
students who are motivated by the 
former tend to choose both the general 
field and the specific occupation earlier 
than do those influenced by the latter. 
This implies greater permanence of 
choice among members of the primary 
interest group than those of the secon- 
dary interest group. It is apparent 
from this that the individual tends to 
persist longest in his vocational inten- 
tion whose choice represents his direct 
interest. If permanence may be taken 
asa criterion of definiteness then the 
primary interest group students may be 
considered more definitely oriented in 
respect to their future vocations than 
are the secondary interest group 
students. 

If the group studied is a fair sample 
of college students at this level, it may 
be said that three out of five high- 
school boys who go to college will 


have the same general vocational plans 
as college juniors that they formed 
during or before the high school 
period. Moreover, four out of five 
college freshmen will be planning on 
their same vocational fields when they 
are juniors. On the other hand, hardly 
one out of five high school students 
will have the same specific occupa- 
tional choices as college juniors they 
now have in high school. And only 
two out of five college freshmen will 
continue in their choices of specific 
occupations into the junior year. 

From the foregoing we find what it 
seems logical to expect, namely, that 
there appears to be greater perma- 
nency of interest in the general vo- 
cational field than in a_ specific 
occupation within that field. It may 
well be that counseling at the sec- 
ondary level should pay greater atten- 
tion to helping the student in the 
direction of a general vocational area 
and avoid too early narrowing toward 
a specific occupation. 


CERTAINTY OF VOCATIONAL DECISION 


An individual’s own estimate of how 
certain he is that he will enter the 
occupation of his choice should throw 
some light upon the question of defi- 
niteness of intention. In the present 
study the students were asked to 
indicate their own estimates of how 
certain they were that they would 
enter the occupations they had indi- 
cated. The Vocational Intention 
Blank item no. 5, provided for four 
different responses, roughly represent- 
ing four degrees of certainty, ranging 
from “positive” to “considering.” 
The dividing line between “very sure”’ 
and “fairly sure’ was taken to repre- 
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sent the point above which a fair 
measure of certainty would be ex- 
pressed, and below which certainty of 
intention or decision could hardly be 
implied. By combining percentages, 
table 1, it may be noted that 74.2 
per cent of the number responding may 
be considered quite definite in their 
own minds that they will enter the 
vocational fields which they have 
chosen; but only 33.8 per cent are 
equally certain of their specific occu- 
pations. 
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the responses of individuals with re 
spect to their own estimates of 
certainty of vocational choice, we 
have a means of determining the 
validity of statements of vocational 
intention in terms of the individual’s 
own estimate of certainty. Thus it 
may be said, assuming that the group 
is comparatively representative of stu- 
dents at the junior level, that only 
three out of four students’ statements 
of vocational intention may be taken 
to imply a fair degree of certainty, 


TABLE 1 
Number and percentage of students expressing degrees of certainty of vocational choice 





POSITIVE 


VERY SURE 


FAIRLY SURE 


ONLY 
CONSIDERING 





TOTAL NUMBER 
OF CASES 


Per cent 





General vocational field 





Total group 58/38.4 +2.7) 54/385.8 +2.6 
Primary interest group. . 37/47.5 +3.8) 26/83.4 +3.6 
Secondary interest group. 21/28.8 +3.6) 28/38.3 +3.8 
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Specific occupation 





Primary interest group..| 67 | 13/19.4 +3.3) 15/22. 4] 23/34. 
8.0 +2.1 











Secondary interest group.| 75 6 


1913.4 +1.9} 29/20. : 40 36|25.4 42.5 
4 


.9| 1623.9 43.5 


14/18. .0| 35/46. 20/26.6 +3.4 























When primary and secondary in- 
terest group students are compared 
on this point it is seen that many 
more of the former than the latter are 
certain of their choices both for the 
general field and the specific occupa- 
tion. The percentage difference in 
the first case is 13.7 +3.6 or 4 times its 
probable error, and in the second 15.1 
+5.3 or 3 times its probable error. 

If the classifications of “fair degree 
of certainty” and “comparative un- 
certainty” are valid for differentiating 


What is more noteworthy, only one 
out of three statements of specific 
occupational intention may be taken 
to represent equal certainty. Stated 
in terms of validity per cents, a sum- 
mary is offered in table 2. If these 
validities can be taken as representing 
anything approximating the true validi- 
ties, then some appreciation may be 
had of the difficulties in the way of 
ascertaining the relationship between 
academic achievement and vocational 
intention, or predicting future voca- 
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TABLE 2 IMPORTANCE OF REASONS 


Certainty of vocational choice in terms of The relative importance which one 
per cenis ° A » 

assigns to reasons for his actions may 

nod onrEctrIC give evidence of the strength of the 

FIELD various motives invoived. The writer 

per cent | per cent wished to discover the relative impor- 

Total group........../74.2 +2.4/33.8 +2.7 tance of reasons given by students for 

Primary interest their vocational decisions. The Voca- 

eal obi 80.8 +3.0/41.8 +4.1 tional Intention Blank item no.  - 

peendary interes provided three general reasons which 
67.1 +3.7/26.7 +3.4 ‘ 

the students were asked to rank in the 


TABLE 3 


Number and percentage of students assigning certain ranks of importance to reasons for making 
a vocational choice 




















TOTAL GROUP PRIMARY INTEREST GROUP SECONDARY INTEREST GROUP 





Number | Per cent Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 





A. Financial remuneration 





78 100.0 71 


9 20 
39 : . 33 
26 : ‘ 14 

4 4 








B. Greatest personal satisfaction 





100.0 7 100.0 


58 7 
13 1 
4 


5. 
6. 
5. 
2 2. 











C. Can make greatest contribution to society 





127 100.0 67 100.0 60 
7. 3 
9. 7 
1. 25 
1. 22 
9. 3 

















8 
27 
53 
30 

9 








tional activity on the basis of unsup- order of importance as influences in 
ported statements of vocational in- making their vocational choices. 
tention. Table 3 presents the responses for the 
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total group, the primary interest group 
and the secondary interest group. It 
may be noted that the largest propor- 
tion of the total number of students, 
64.0 per cent rank “greatest personal 
satisfaction” first, 48.3 per cent rank 
“financial remuneration”’ second, and 
41.7 per cent rank “greatest contribu- 
tion to society” third. Both the 
primary and secondary interest group 
students rank “personal satisfaction 
first most frequently; but the propor- 
tion of primary interest group students 
so indicating was greater than that of 
the secondary interest group, the per- 
centage difference being 23.3 +5.0 per 
cent, or 4.7 times its probable error. 
Similarly, the primary interest group 
students tended to assign less impor- 
tance to financial remuneration and 
more importance to the service motive 
than did students of the secondary 
interest group. 

These tendencies appearing within 
the two groups seem -to imply that 
students motivated by direct voca- 
tional interest, on the whole, tend to 
show more substantial attitudes to- 
ward their vocational choices than do 
those students whose choices represent 
interests of a more derived character. 


SUMMARY 


From the data which have been 
presented it may be readily seen that 
students vary in: first, the length of 
time which they have held to a voca- 
tional objective; second, the degree of 
certainty of their decisions; and third, 
the relative importance which they 
assign to reasons for making those 
decisions. Furthermore, there is sub- 


stantial evidence in support of the 
assumption that vocational choices are 
based upon interests which may be 
studied qualitatively, that is, with 
respect to whether or not the choice 
represents the occupation which the 
individual preferred to all others re- 
gardless of financial remuneration or 
other considerations. When the stu- 
dents included in the investigation 
were segregated on the basis of direct 
and derived interests, those of the 
former group show greater permanence 
of interests, both for the general 
vocational field and the specific occu- 
pation. They also appear to be more 
certain of their decisions as to voca- 
tional choice, and cite personal satis- 
faction and the service motive more, 
and financial remuneration less fre- 
quently, as reasons for their choices, 
than do those whose chosen occupa- 
tions do not represent the same quality 
of interests. 

It would appear from these general- 
izations that, as a whole, those stu- 
dents whose vocational interests are 
direct in character are more definitely 
oriented with respect to their voca- 
tional futures than are those whose 
interests appear to be derived in 
character. 

This investigation, furthermore, 
affords additional support for the con- 
tention that students should be urged, 
in as far as possible, to plan their 
vocational futures in the general occu- 
pational areas where they believe they 
will be happiest. Anticipated finan- 
cial remuneration, social prestige, and 
the like should receive only secondary 
consideration. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN: Pictures of a Paradox 


By Ryllis Alexander Goslin and Omar Pancoast Goslin. New York, N. Y.: Harper & 
Brothers, 1935, viii plus 85, $1.00 


“All the world’s a stage. And all the 
nen and women merely players.” So 
gidthe Bard of Avon. On the American 
tage today as leading actors are men and 
women probably as capable in their 
listrionics as in their executive and 
ministrative ability: Huey Long, 
Hughie Johnson, Frances Perkins, Hop- 
kins, Roosevelt, et al. 

How came the stage on which they 
grt? What background makes their 
atics understandable? Why do we 
stand them ? 

If you would know, spend a dollar on 
this book. Its 30 charts and 50 pages of 
drect language are a dramatic descrip- 
ton of the American scene on which they 
‘play”; our energy horses, diets, bath- 
tubs, telephones, and dental care, gar- 


ment cutting machines, glass bottle 
machines, and oil barrel rollers, savings 
for the rainy day, taxes, cows, pigs, 
poultry and strawberries and bankers, 
catsup, insect killer and ginger ale, mail- 
men and marines, A & P stores, steel 
corporations, garbage collection and 
stockholders with headaches and street 
lighting and two pants suits. : 

It sounds all mixed up, so are our lives, 
but the book is not. 

It portrays by the new method of 
sociographics the background and struc- 
ture of the American scene on which we 
so poignantly suffer and live. 

Read it and learn the reasons for what 
is and will be. It doesn’t tell you what 
todo about it. That is for you. 


THE FRUSTATION OF SCIENCE 


By Frederick Soddy, et al. New York, N. Y.: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1935, 144, $2.00 


Professor Soddy, the world renowed 
physicist, in his foreword to this book 
mites of the scientists who lack a sense of 
wcial responsibility for the world their 
bors have so largely created and the 
public who are “educable only when 
miserable, and when prosperous too 
proud to learn.” He is convinced that 
the world should be ruled by “those who 
w¢ concerned with the creation of its 
walth rather than of its debts.” 
Excellent. 


The book which is made up of chapters 
by seven separate authorities, deals with 
science in relation to agriculture, avia- 
tion, industry, sterility, medicine, war- 
fare and ends up with a chapter on the 
frustration of science. 

It is worth reading for two chapters (1) 
on sterility which really deals with popu- 
lation problems. For those who expect 
to live another thirty or fifty years, this 
is important for it deals with trends which 
within our lifetime will change our whole 
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national structure and our international 
relations. (2) on the frustration of 
science which really deals with economics. 
The writer interprets the rise of fascism, 
showing how liberal, democratic, and 
-possibly socialistic movements produce 
a reaction in which the large corporation 
finds a way to combine forces with the 
small middle class business man to over- 
come the battalions of labor. The 





English have built their stability with 
this strategy, having the advantage of 
smaller corporations and larger small 
business men. America has the largest 
corporations and perhaps the smallest 
business men. Can they combine? 

The book is of very uneven quality, 
but to those of a philosophic turn of mind, 
quite understandable and well worth 
reading. 


CONTROLLING DEPRESSIONS 
By Paul H. Douglas. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1935, 286 pp., $3.00 


“The winter of every past depression 
has sooner or later turned into the spring 
of revival.” 

Professor Douglas lists a formidable 
series of depressions in 1816, 1833, 1847, 
1857, 1873, 1883, 1893, 1907, 1914, and 
1920, but says the fact we came out of all 
of them is no reason for supposing we can 
get out of this last one unless we ourselves 
do something about it. 

Our author tilts at the many who assert 
that all that is needed in a depression is 
for society to keep its hands off and to let 
the depression cure itself. We do not 
know who the many are, who “assert” 
this, but would suggest that it might be 
hard to find a man who has held this view 
consistently during the past five years. 

Professor Douglas then points out that, 
as regards past depressions, “recovery 
may well have been more accidental than 
inevitable” and gives instances to show 
the accidental emergence from depres- 
sions such as the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and the passage in this country of 
the Walker Low Tariff Act, and the repeal 
of the Corn Laws in England as aiding the 
disappearance of the depressions of 1846, 
and the banishment of the hard times of 





1873-78 by the great spurt in railway con- 
struction. His argument seems to be 
inverted for most of these examples prove 
that society, or large bodies of its mem- 
bers, by their action defeated these de- 
pressions. 

Professor Douglas analyses the prob- 
able causes of depressions, and some 
methods of controlling them. He dis- 
cusses the methods of control with which 
we are all familiar, Federal Reserve pol- 
icy, public works, management of cur- 
rency and banking, unemployment insur- 
ance and relief, etc. Throughout the 
book, he assumes the attitude of an attor- 
ney and sets up “the many who assert,” 
“those who advance objections,” “the ad- 
vocates of authority,” et al., in order to 
refute their arguments. The reader when 
he finishes wonders who is right, the au- 
thor or the others and is inclined to take 
comfort in the fact that whoever is right 
we will somehow work our way out. 

The author concludes with a twelve 
point program, which involves much gov- 
ernmental control, to the end that the 
profit motive shall be taken out of the 
business of the bankers and encouraged 
in the business of the small man! He fur- 
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ther concludes that “this necessarily car- 
ries with it a rather thorough going reor- 
ganization of our economic system.” 

“Tt would seem to the author, that if 
such a program is not followed, we shall 
in all probability continued to experience 
sharp business depressions.” It would 
seem to the reviewer that the author is 
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not convincing in his presentation of rea- 
sons why, if such a program is followed, 
we shall avoid them. 

Fellow economists may be interested 
in the dialectic of Professor Douglas. 
Meanwhile we are working our way out 
of the depression, perhaps even by the 
methods our author advocates. © 
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NEWS 


SIX-HOUR DAYS 


“To give more work to more people 
without materially increasing the 
cost of production, and to do this 
without throwing the cost of shorter 
hours entirely on the employees” was 
a problem most satisfactorily solved 
by one company through the intro- 
duction of the 6-hour day. The 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor investigated this pro- 
gressive change and reports views of 
both management and workers, now 
that the plan has been in operation 
for four years. The Bureau reports 
as follows in Bulletin No. 105: 

The advantages to the business are 
briefly summed up by the manage- 
ment in the following statement: 

“Increased daily production from 
the plant as an operating unit, due 
to increased production at every 
station or task, slight in itself but 
considerable in the aggregate. 

“Elimination of meal periods, with 
their waste, and the expense of a large 
cafeteria. 

“Increased return from the capital 
invested in plant and machinery, 
owing to the increased rate of plant 
operation. 

“Opportunity for reorganizing the 
working force to rectify inequalities 
and fit all ‘pegs’ in appropriate ‘holes.’ 

“Decreased overhead due to the 
fact that the factory produces more 


goods per dollar of overhead than 
under the 8-hour shift. 

“Agents of the Women’s Bureay 
visited 434 women and obtained 
from them information as to the 
effects of shorter hours on their 
earnings, their fatigue, their home 
life, and their leisure activities.’’ 

A total of 84.9% liked the 6-hour 
shift. Of those who had worked 
under both the 8-hour and 6-hour 
schedule, 77.1 per cent preferred the 
shorter shift. 

Reasons given for preferences were 
more time for home duties, more 
leisure, less fatigue. The following 
are some of the results of the survey 
of the effects of the shorter week: 

Fatigue under 6 hours as compared 
to 8 hours (women on same work). 

Per cent of women who re- 
ported— 

Less fatigue, 25.2. 

Same fatigue, 56.1. 

More fatigue, 18.7. 

Use of extra time. 

Family needs— 

Better care of house and family. 

Time for working in garden. 

Can now do housework and 
have fun too. 

Better buying for family be- 
cause of shopping in un- 
crowded stores. 

Recreation—Can be outdoors in 
daytime, can play tennis, ball, 
go swimming and motoring. 





Rest. 
Self-improvement. 
Eating arrangements. 

More than one-half (56.2 per 
cent) felt need of food during 
work period. 

Nearly two-thirds (64.7 per cent) 
reported no inconvenience to 
home life or meals under new 
schedule. 

Work on the morning shift was 
most convenient and the after- 
noon shift least convenient for 
the meal arrangements. 

Effect of change on wages. 

Basic hourly rates were in- 
creased— 

12% per cent at date of change. 

12% per cent one year later. 

Production bonus was_ not 
changed. 

From a pay-roll period in Sep- 
tember, 1930, to one in April, 
1932— 

Earnings of 77 per cent of the 
women decreased under the 
6-hour day; those of 23 per 
cent increased. 

10 and less than 20 per cent 
decrease in earnings was 
shown for over one-half of 
the women whose earnings 
declined; in something over 
one-third it was less than 10 
per cent. 

Effect of change on numbers. 

Increased 39 per cent, or from 298 
women (average of four pay 
rolls before change to six 
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hours) to 415 women (average 
of four pay rolls shortly after 
change). 

Marital condition and age. 

Over one-half of the women (56.1 
per cent) were married. 

About the same proportion of 
married and of single women 
preferred the 6-hour to the 
8-hour day. 

Home duties were mentioned as 
the reason for preferring the 
shorter day by a very much 
larger proportion of married 
than of single women. The 
single girl used her extra time 
for recreation and self-improve- 
ment more than did the mar- 
ried woman. 

The favorite shifts for all women 
were the day shifts, but a 
larger per cent of married 
women than of single liked 
the evening shift. Almost the 
same proportion of single and 
married women preferred the 
night shift. 

No woman visited was under 17 
years of age and nearly one- 
fifth were 40 years and over. 

A larger proportion of the women 
(70.9 per cent) were 20 and 
under 40 years of age. 


STATE INSURANCE FUND EXPANDS 


The New York State Insurance 
Fund’s services to industry, labor and 
the public were extended more widely 
in 1934 than in any year in its history, 
Charles G. Smith, manager, states in 
a review of the State Fund’s operation 
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just issued. The State Fund insured 
more than 37,500 employers in New 
York State at the beginning of this 
year, an increase of more than 6,000 
in twelve months. 

These employers have several hun- 
dred thousands of persons in their 
factories and business houses, with a 
live personal interest in their compen- 
sation insurance protection, Mr. 
Smith reported. For that reason, he 
said, the quality of service rendered 
by an insurance carrier is a vital factor 
in maintaining good industrial rela- 
tions. The striking growth of the 
State Fund, he believed, proved that 
employers and employees alike appre- 
ciate its services and that these serv- 
ices play an important rdéle in aug- 
menting plant morale and personnel 
loyalty. 

Policyholders in the State Fund 
have saved more than $30,500,000 in 
insurance costs, Mr. Smith stated. 
These savings were made through ad- 
vance discounts on compensation in- 
surance rates and through dividends. 
The figure covers the period from 
1914, when the State Fund was cre- 
ated, to the beginning of this year. 
In 1934 alone the savings amounted 
approximately to $2,480,000. 

In 1934, the report showed, the 
State Fund on a comparable basis 
wrote more than one-fourth of the 


total compensation insurance 
miums written in the state by all of 
the sixty-two carriers competing, 

Both written and earned premiums 
and the amount of new businey 
written, set new records in 1934, the 
report stated. Written premiums to. 
taled $10,312,322, or approximately 
$12,747,000 if figured at the rates used 
by private insurance companies 
Earned premiums amounted: to 
$9,505,697, and new business to 
$2,898,817. 

The admitted assets of the State 
Fund at the close of 1934 amounted tp 
the record figure of $22,847,794, an 
increase of more than $3,000,000 over 
the previous year, the report noted. 
Surplus totaled $1,088,860. In addi. 
tion a voluntary expense reserve of 
$326,383 had been set up out of sur- 
plus, the report showed, and in com. 
puting assets and liabilities no credit 
was taken for a substantial amount of 
premiums due in 1934 but not placed 
on the books until after January |, 
1935, although such credit would have 
been permissible under the rules of the 
Insurance Department. 


A reserve of $15,777,050 was held 


for future payments of benefits under 
the compensation law to injured work- 
ers and to dependents of those killed 
while at work. 
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